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NORTHMEN IN THE EAST. 
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to consider it a part of their duty to send home 
precise and comprehensive ethnographic and 
and geographic intelligence of the countries 
through which they travel. 

CONNECTION OF THE NORTHMEN 
WITH THE EAST. 

Communicated by Prof. Charles C. Rafn, and 
intended to draw attention to the " Anti<u;itf.s 
Russf.s f.t Orikntai.f.s d'apres lea monuments 
historiqnes des Islandais et de anciens Scandi- 
naves," a work edited by him, and published by 
tlie Rovai. Socif.ty of Northf.rn Antiqua- 
riks, (tome I-II, with 23 plates, Copenhagen 
1850-1852, in imp. Ato.) 

The period when the Northmen wandered 
from their home in the East to Northern Eu- 
rope, is removed far hack and presents itself in 
darkness and myths. Future inquiries will 
perhaps explain how long their forefathers re- 
tained their speech and manners in their east- 
ern abode. In this place we would only point 
out the remarkable fact, that the same age 
which saw the Northmen discovering and colo- 
nizing Iceland in the far west, beheld them also 
reappearing in the East, and with extraordi- 
nary energy. Summoned thither from the 
Scandinavian North, Nestor assures us that, 
under the name of Variago-Russians, they es- 
tablished the Russian empire in 802, and for 
more than a century exercised great influence 
over its affairs, both internal and external. 
The correctness of this statement by the Sla- 
vonic chronicler, and the important part played 
by the Scandinavian Russians in the first period 
of that power, becomes evident at once from 
the names borne by the historical actors them- 
selves, almost all of which belong to the Old- 
Danish or Old-Northem language, and are re- 
cognized in the Northern Sagas and Runo- 
graphic monuments. They are easily known, 
in spite of their being corrupted by the spell- 
ing of the Slavonic writer : Rurik, Sinens and 
Truvor (Roerik, Sunc, Thurvard) ; Oskold, Dir 
(Hoskuld, Dyri); Igor, Oleg, Olga (Ingvar, 
Hoelge, Hoelga). The men "of the Russian 
nation" sent by Oleg in 907 and Oil as am- 
bassadors to Constantinople, all were North- 



men : Karl, Frialaf, Yermnnd, Rolf, Steinmod, 
Ingiald, Gauti, Roald, Kar, Freyleif, Roar, 
Eythiof, Thrain, Leidolf, Vestar. In. Igor's 
great embassy of more than 50 persons, who in 
944 concluded the important treaty with the 
Greek Emperors, Karamsin has only found 
three Slavic names. The rest are Northern, 
such as : Ivar, Vigfast, Eylif, Leifr, Grim, Kar, 
Kolskegg, Kol, Hallvard, Frode, Audun, Adolf, 
Ulf, Gamle, Bursteinn, Asbrand. 

The names given by Byzantine authors to 
the vessels of the Russians, skedia, karabion, 
askos, will be found among the Skaldic names 
of ships in the Snorra-Edda : skeid, karfi, ash: 
In his book on the government of the empire 
composed in 949, the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenneta mentions the principal water- 
falls or fosses in the Dnieper passed by the 
Russians in their expeditions to Constantinople. 
He names them both in Russian (roosisti) and 
in Slavic (sklabinisti), and adds their significa- 
tion in Greek. The Russian names, as has 
already been shown by preceding authors, are 
pure Old-Northern : Essoupe (et sofa) i. e., not 
to sleep ; Otdborsi (holmfors), the holmfoss , 
Gelandri (giatlandi), the yelling; Atiphai 
(itfr, vehement), the wasting; Baronphoros 
(barufors), slav. vtdniprag, the billowfoss ; Le- 
anli (hheandi, the laughing, or loandi, the soil 
washing) ; Stroubonn (strengbima or strandbuna), 
the little foss. Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, 
who visited Constantinople in 946 and 968, ex- 
pressly asserts that the people whom the Greeks 
called Russians (Roos), were the same nation 
as those named Northmen by the Frankish 
authors. These Northmen (Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians and some English) flocked, usually 
by land through the Russian territory, and 
took service under the name of Verings (Ba- 
rangoi) in the Imperial guard. 

A remarkable confirmation of the statement 
made by Nestor would be afforded, if we could 
as is probable, venture to assume that the 
Igvar occurring on several Swedish Runic 
stones is the Russian grand-prince Igor. Sixty 
Runic monuments have been carefully examined 
and copied for this work, many of them by per- 
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sons specially employed by the Society for this 
purpose ; twelve of these inscriptions speak of 
an Igvar, and are carved in memory of men 
who had taken part in his expedition (* /am 
med Igvari), some of them as ship-commanders. 
The work, to which Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish scholars have contributed 
valuable papers, commences with extracts from 
the Eddas and the mythic-historical Sagas, 
among which the whole of the remarkable 
&>gubrot or Saga-frament on the old Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden, and the whole of the 
charming and important Hervarar Saga. Next 
follow numerous extracts from the Old-North- 
ern historical Sagas. The Northmen made 
frequent voyages to Gandvik (the White Sea) 
and Biarmaland, and over the Baltic to Austrveg. 
The history of the Kings of Norway in the 10th 
and 11th centuries touches that of Gardarike 
or Russia in numberless instances. Olaf 
Tryggvason passed his youth there. The Nor- 
wegian prince Eymund repaired thither in 
1015, and took part in the feuds between Iaro- 
slav, Burislav and Vart islav ; the whole of one 
Saga is devoted to this Eymund. Saint Olaf 
was intimately connected with the Russian 
court, and his son Magnus the Good, after- 
wards King of Norway and Denmark, spent 
there a good part of his youth. Together with 
Rognvald Brusason, at a later period Earl of 
the Orkneys, Harald Hardrade was long the 
Lord of the marches to the grand-prince, and 
Harald himself was afterwards Chieftain of the 
Vering-guard in Miklagard (Constantinople). 
The Fsereyinga Saga speaks of Rafn called 
Holmgardsfare on account of his voyages to 
Novgorod, and mentions the Fteringman Sig- 
mund's expedition to Gardarike. The lives of 
native Icelanders contain numerous similar ac- 
counts ; thus Egil's Saga tells us of Egil's and 
ThorolPs exploits in Courland, and Nial's Saga 
has preserved the details of Gunnar's and 
Kolskegg's attack on Reval and EysyRla. In 
1009 Biorn Arngeirson heroically distinguished 
himself in the service of Vladimir the Great. 
Another still more famous Icelandic bard and 
hero, Thormod Kolbrunarskald, after living 



several years in Greenland, betook himself to 
Norway in company with another native Ameri 
can, Skuf, owner of Stokkanes at Eriksflord and 
probably kin with the celebrated Gudrid, wife 
of Thorfinn Karlsefne ; in 1029 both followed 
Saint Olaf to Gardarike. 

The attention of English readers is directed 
to an Old-English or Anglo-Saxon document, 
the voyages of the Northmen Ohthere and 
Wulfstan in the North of Europe as related by 
King Alfred. This paper, with its numerous 
illustrative notes, is communicated by P. A. 
Munch. An accompanying facsimile of the 
MS. in the British Museum has been kindly 
forwarded by Sir Henry Ellis. 

As an illustration to the ancient Icelandic 
Geographical Monuments, a Mappemonde from 
the 12th century and three Planispheres from 
the 13th and 14th have been appended. These 
are remarkable for having the same orientation 
as those of the Arabian cartographers in the 
middle ages — they have the south at the top. 
Among the geographical annotations for which 
we are indebted to the abbot Nicolas of 
Thingeyrar in the north of Iceland, is a journey 
to the Holy Land in 1151-1153, containing in- 
teresting notices for comparison with other 
voyages to the East at the same period ; among 
them is an Arabic appellation not found in other 
European voyagers of the same date. To this 
division also belongs a plan or ichnography of 
Jerusalem. 



THE MAELSTROM. 
The very existence of the maelstrom off the 
Norwegian coast has of late years been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient accounts of its terrible 
power been considered as doubtful. M. Hage- 
rup, Minister of Marine, however, has recently 
given a valuable account of it, and set at rest 
the merits of the question in favor of its exist- 
ence and very dangerous character. The vast 
whirl is caused by the setting in and out of the 
tides between the islands of Mosken and Lofo- 
den, and is most violent half tide between ebb 
and flood. At the highest and lowest points 
of the waters it disappears for about half an 



